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EDUCATION  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch  which  supports  any  gov- 
ernment organized  on  the  theory  ,that  it  is  responsive  to  the  de- 
sires of  its  citizens.  The  more  responsive  the  government  the  more 
necessary  education  becomes.  Signs  of  the  times  indicate  unmis- 
takably that  our  own  Government  is  tending  toward  increased 
responsiveness.  Practically  every  change  in  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  our  governmental  divisions  tends  to  increase  the  speed  with 
which  the  desires  of  the  people  are  put  into  operation. 

An  educated  person  is  one  who  knows  rather  than  one  who  guesses. 
The  knowledge  he  possessses  establishes  his  place  on  the  scale  measur- 
ing the  distance  between  ignorance  and  superstitions  at  the  lower 
point  and  enlightenment  and  wisdom  at  the  upper.  The  point  on 
this  scale  indicated  by  the  average  of  the  wisdom  of  all  of  our  citi- 
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zens  will  measure  fairly  accurately  the  efficiency  of  our  Government 
and  the  place  it  occupies  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

EDUCATION  IN  ITS  BROAD  SENSE. 

When  I  speak  of  education  I  do  not  mean  simply  that  education 
secured  in  the  schools  of  our  country,  although  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  of  all  the  forces  which  contribute  to  a  sane  and  sen- 
sible education,  the  most  important  and  mose  fundamental  force 
is  our  school  system.  There  are  people  who  learn  to  read  and  write 
and  think  correctly  outside  the  classroom. 

Neither  do  I  mean  that  education  stops  with  the  ability  to  read 
and  write  and  think  clearly.  Considerable  wisdom  is  acquired  while 
learning  to  do  these  tilings,  but  real  education  depends  upon  the  use 
to  which  this  ability  is  put.  Our  Government  is  coming  to  a  keener 
appreciation  of  this  fact  and  we  are  extending  our  system  of  educa- 
tion to  help  citizens  to  use  this  ability  to  think  better.  The  Govern- 
ment's recognition  of  the  necessity  of  continuing  education  beyond 
the  classroom  is  shown  in  the  appropriations  it  makes  for  the  dis- 
semination of  new  information  to  adults.  Straight  thinking  can  not 
be  done  unless  up-to-date  information  is  available. 

GOVERNMENT'S  PART  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM. 

An  outstanding  illustration  of  governmental  participation  in  edu- 
cation outside  the  classroom  is  the  establishment  of  the  Smith-Lever 
plan  of  education  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  Visitors  from 
foreign  countries  are  greatly  impressed  with  this  system,  the  like 
of  which  the  world  has  never  seen  before.  Many  of  the  newer  pro- 
gressive nations  and  some  of  the  older  ones  are  frankly  patterning 
their  systems  of  agricultural  education  after  that  in  operation  in 
the  United  States. 

I  think  it  is  proper  that  the  Federal  Government  should  take  a 
keen  interest  and  an  active  part  in  the  education  of  its  citizens.  It 
seems  to  me  particularly  fitting  that  it  should  give  special  attention 
and  help  to  its  agricultural  population.  All  classes  have  a  keener 
realization  of  the  importance  of  agriculture  to  national  life  and 
prosperity  now  than  they  have  ever  had  before.  Eyes  have  been 
focused  recently  upon  the  fact  that  when  agriculture  suffers  all  other 
business  suffers.  Business  men  have  always  admitted  that  their 
interest  in  agriculture  is  vital,  but  they  are  now  willing  to  admit  that 
this  interest  should  be  directed  toward  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer 
rather  than  toward  the  mere  increase  in  the  products  of  his  labor. 
Farmers  may  produce  abundantly,  as  we  have  seen  during  the  past 
few  years,  but  if  their  products  do  not  sell  for  enough  to  pay  the 
costs  of  production,  they  have  nothing  to  spend  for  those  things 
which  other  laborers  produce.    On  account  of  the  inability  of  farm- 
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ers  to  buy  these  things  laborers  must  stop  work  because  of  the  lack 
of  market.  Until  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer  is  fairly 
adjusted  there  can  be  no  return  to  prosperity.  Until  an  hour  of 
farm  labor  of  a  given  kind  can  be  exchanged  for  an  hour  of  city 
labor  of  equal  kind  we  will  have  no  permanent  prosperity. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEM  IS  NATIONAL. 

Another  reason  why  the  Federal  Government  should  take  an 
active  interest  in  agricultural  education  is  because  no  agricultural 
problem  can  be  considered  purely  from  a  local  viewpoint.  Few  prob- 
lems can  be  considered  entirely  from  a  State  viewpoint.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  many  problems  that  can  be  considered  even  from  a 
district  viewpoint.  Most  of  them  must  have  a  national  consider- 
ation tempered  by  all  of  the  available  facts  concerning  the  world 
situation  as  it  relates  to  the  problem. 

Let  me  illustrate.  A  few  short  months  ago  potato  growers  in  the 
United  States  made  good  money.  Other  farmers  who  lost  money 
were  impressed  with  the  fact  that  their  potato-growing  neighbors 
had  directed  their  farm  operations  wisely.  All  over  this  country, 
therefore,  farmers  increased  the  potato  acreage.  In  most  sections 
nature  smiled,  and  the  result  was  a  large  potato  crop.  Potato  con- 
sumption, however,  has  remained  about  normal.  It  is  much  more 
difficult  to  increase  the  ability  of  a  nation  to  consume  than  it  is  to 
increase  or  decrease  the  production  of  a  product  to  be  consumed. 
As  a  result  potatoes  are  being  left  in  the  field  to  rot  and  many  farm- 
ers in  many  places  will  suffer  irretrievable  financial  setbacks. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  an  agency  to  direct  the  actual  acreage  of  potatoes  to  be  planted 
or  to  estimate  the  probable  kindness  of  nature  in  any  given  season. 
It  is,  however,  possible  to  say  that  if  normal  conditions  exist  so  far 
as  weather  and  diseases  are  concerned,  and  if  the  acreage  is  increased 
by  a  certain  percentage,  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  an  increase 
in  production  of  a  certain  percentage,  and  that  if  there  is  this 
increase  in  production  a  certain  effect  upon  price  under  our  present 
system  of  distribution  is  sure  to  follow.  Farmers  have  a  right  to 
ask  for  this  information. 

FIELD  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  the  future  development  of  agricultural 
education  will  give  much  more  attention  to  the  problem  of  supply- 
ing accurate  information  on  what  agricultural  sections  are  doing, 
and  supply  this  information  in  such  a  way  that  the  farmer  can 
draw  as  accurate  conclusions  as  can  be  drawn  on  the  probable  finan- 
cial results  of  any  change  in  practice.  During  the  past  few  months 
we  have  been  giving  special  consideration  to  these  things  in  the  De- 
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partment  of  Agriculture.  We  have  but  made  the  beginning.  Already 
we  are  getting  a  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  education  along  these 
lines,  and  I  predict  that  in  the  next  few  years  there  will  be  a  remark- 
able development  of  this  sort  of  work. 

Because  there  can  be  no  isolation  of  agricultural  localities  Federal 
participation  in  agricultural  education  is  absolutely  essential  if 
we  are  to  get  the  best  direction  of  our  educational  forces.  Prac- 
tically nothing  along  this  line  has  been  done  in  times  past,  for  we 
have  been  going  through  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  the 
machinery,  and  of  carrying  to  the  people  with  this  machinery  the 
results  of  work  already  done.  It  has  been  only  recently  that  Con- 
gress and  legislatures  have  instructed  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  agricultural  colleges  to  give  special  attention  to  these 
economic  problems  which  the  Nation  now  realizes  are  so  vital  to 
its  prosperity.  There  are  still  colleges  of  agriculture  without  de- 
partments of  agricultural  economics.  It  was  only  July  1,  of  this 
year,  that  Congress  authorized  the  organization  of  a  bureau  of 
agricultural  economics  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  will 
soon  enter  an  era  of  special  attention  to  and  intelligent  direction 
of  these  important  things. 

SUCCESS  DEPENDS  UPON  COOPERATION. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  a  very  grave  mistake  for  any  county  to 
get  the  idea  that  it  could  carry  on  its  agricultural  and  home  eco- 
nomics education  work  without  the  closest  sort  of  cooperation  with 
the  State  agricultural  college.  I  think  it  would  be  just  as  serious 
a  mistake,  perhaps  more  serious,  for  a  State  to  get  the  idea  that  it 
could  carry  on  agricultural  extension  eduction  to  the  best  advantage 
without  cooperating  closely  with  the  Federal  Government.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  demands  which  extension  directors  are  making  upon 
the  department  for  assistance  makes  this  fact  more  clearly  apparent 
every  day.  They  are  realizing  more  and  more  the  necessity  of 
national  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  production 
and  distribution. 

The  system  of  cooperative  education  in  agriculture  developed  by 
Federal,  State,  and  county  government  hinges  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  scientifically  trained  agents  who  have  had  practical  experi- 
ence with  the  problems  with  which  they  are  dealing.  These  exten- 
sion agents  are  commonly  known  as  county  agents,  home  demonstra- 
tion agents,  and  boys'  and  girls'  club  agents.  You  are  familiar  with 
their  work,  for  you  have  been  very  close  to  the  development  of  the 
system,  and  your  sympathetic  and  financial  support  have  made  its 
development  much  easier.  In  the  early  beginnings  of  the  extension 
system  practically  all  effort  was  centered  on  production  problems. 
The  demonstration  of  the  value  of  improved  varieties  of  crops,  of 
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pure-bred  live  stock,  of  plant  and  animal-disease  control,  and  of 
more  thorough  cultivation  methods  was  the  basis  of  the  original 
work. 

MUST  STUDY  ECONOMIC  PRODUCTION. 

We  sometimes  find  farmers  and  others  who  insist  that  work  on 
production  is  not  now  needed.  We  even  find  those  who  contend  that 
such  work  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  farmer.  With  these 
I  do  not  agree.  Economic  production  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
problems  of  the  farmer,  and  hence  one  of  the  important  phases  of 
agricultural  education.  It  always  will  be  an  important  part  of  the 
work  of  an  agricultural  educator.  As  population  increases  and  the 
demand  for  food  becomes  more  insistent,  this  problem  will  increase 
in  importance.  Besides,  economic  production  is  so  vital  to  each 
individual  farmer  that  he  can  not  neglect  its  study  for  a  moment 
without  danger  of  disaster.  There  are  daily  many  farmers  who  are 
changing  their  losses  to  profits  by  giving  careful  attention  to  the 
problems  of  economic  production. 

Production,  however,  is  not  the  only  problem  which  confronts  the 
farmer,  and  hence  not  the  only  one  which  confronts  the  agricultural 
educator.  Distribution  of  what  he  produces  is  second  to  its  produc- 
tion only  because  farm  products  can  not  be  distributed  until  they 
are  produced.  The  farmer  and  those  interested  in  agricultural  im- 
provement have  tried  leaving  the  distribution  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  other  people.  They  have  found  that  the  problem  has  been 
attacked  from  the  standpoint  of  the  profits  which  will  accrue  to  the 
distributer,  with  little  thought  of  those  which  will  come  to  the 
producer  or  the  consumer.  Therefore  farmers  are  turning  their 
attention  to  its  solution.  They  have  come  to  realize  the  vital  con- 
nection existing  between  the  consumer  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
producer  on  the  other.  The  closer  these  two  get  together  the  more 
certain  we  are  to  have  a  contented  and  prosperous  Nation,  because 
the  producers  and  consumers  of  agricultural  products  compose  by 
far  the  largest  percentage  of  our  citizens.  Any  method  which  will 
make  the  distribution  of  farm  products  more  economic  is  a  proper 
subject  for  agricultural  education.  Any  system  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation which  leaves  out  of  consideration  the  economic  distribution 
of  the  farm  products  is  doomed  to  failure. 

CAUSES  OF  BUSINESS  FAILURES. 

The  failure  of  merchandising  and  other  business  enterprises  is 
from  75  to  85  per  cent  of  all  who  originally  engage.  Failures  are 
mostly  due  to  the  individuals  responsible  for  their  management. 
This  estimate  is  based  upon  an  analysis  of  failures  of  traders  who 
have  their  own  money  invested.     In  the  case  of  cooperative  organi- 
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z  at  ions  where  the  management  may  not  have  any  personal  funds 
at  stake,  I  believe  the  percentage  of  failures  due  to  the  individual 
in  charge  of  the  management  would  be  even  higher. 

According  to  Bradstreet's  data,  85  per  cent  of  all  failures  in  1918 
originated  in  the  individual  and  15  per  cent  were  due  to  other  causes. 
The  next  year  85.9  per  cent  of  all  failures  traced  to  the  individual. 
In  1920,  1921,  and  this  year  traders  came  up  against  adverse  circum- 
stances over  which  they  had  little  control.  We  would  not  expect  the 
personal  element  to  be  so  highly  responsible,  but  nevertheless  83.1 
per  cent  traced  to  the  individual  in  1920  and  74.8  per  cent  in  1921. 
Think  of  it — 75  per  cent  of  business  failures  in  a  year  of  great 
depression  were  due  to  the  personal  element  in  management. 

A  STUDY   OF  COOPERATIVE  FAILURES. 

Of  243  cooperative  organizations  which  failed,  according  to  an 
investigation  made  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  personal  element  looms  up  big.  Some  of  the  main  reasons 
mentioned  were : 

Lack  of  interest, 
Lack  of  loyalty, 
Lack  of  confidence, 
Poor  management, 
Dishonest  management, 
Poor  accounting  methods, 
Lack  of  audits, 

all  of  which  are  the  result  of  poor  management. 

Every  failure  in  cooperative  work  is  an  injury  to  the  cause  of  good 
agriculture  and  is  a  discredit  to  those  who  have  given  advice  or 
counsel  in  the  organization.  Every  failure  tends  to  break  the  morale 
of  farmers  in  developing  organizations  of  their  own.  Many  coop- 
erative associations  have  been  started  where  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly succeed,  and,  of  course,  they  have  failed.  If  these  have  been 
started  in  an  extension  agent's  territory,  and  if  he  has  not  looked  the 
ground  over  carefully  and  advised  the  farmers  that  conditions  were 
not  right,  he  is  to  blame  to  that  extent.  Many  more  have  failed, 
however,  because  the  wrong  manager  was  chosen.  If  the  extension 
agent  had  an  opportunity  to  counsel  on  the  type  of  manager  neces- 
sary for  success  and  did  not  give  good  counsel,  he  must  shoulder  a 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  failure.  Farmers  have  a  right  to  ask 
him  to  secure  information  showing  the  kind  of  a  manager  needed. 

COLLEGES  NEED  COURSE  FOR  COOPERATIVE  MANAGERS. 

There  are  various  estimates  on  the  number  of  farmers'  coopera- 
tive organizations  now  in  existence  in  the  country,  ranging  from 
12,000  to  25,000.  There  are  probably  at  least  7,500  salaried  full- 
time  managers  of  cooperative  enterprises  in  the  United  States.     How 
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many  of  these  have  business  experience?  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
do  know  some  who  have  had  no  merchandising  experience.  How 
many  have  been  successful  in  their  own  business?  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  do  know  some  who  have  failed  in  their  own  business.  How 
many  have  taken  special  courses  and  training  for  the  management 
of  cooperative  companies  ?  Not  many,  for  there  are  few  such  courses 
offered.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  colleges  of  agriculture 
should  give  a  complete  college  course  designed  from  start  to  finish 
to  prepare  cooperative  managers.  Farm  organizations  can  help 
create  a  demand  for  such  courses. 


RURAL  LIFE  MUST  BE  SATISFYING. 

Neither  is  the  extension  teacher's  problem  confined  entirely  to 
economic  production  and  economic  distribution.  The  two  must  come 
first  for  the  same  reason  that  production  must  precede  distribution. 
But  there  is  a  third  factor  which  is  as  vital  a  part  of  the  extension 
teacher's  program  as  are  the  first  two  factors.  I  hardly  know  what 
to  call  this  third  factor.  All  the  things  I  have  in  mind  might  fall 
under  the  commonly  accepted  definition  of  the  term  "rural  life." 
Perhaps  a  little  better  term  would  be  "  rural  sociality."  It  has  to 
do  with  those  things  which  come  as  a  result  of  economic  production 
and  economic  distribution  if  life  on  the  farm  is  to  be  permanently 
satisfying.  I  think  all  of  us  here  will  accept,  without  argument, 
the  statement  that  farm  life  must  be  satisfying  if  it  is  to  be  per- 
manent.   It  certainly  must  be  permanent  if  our  Nation  is  to  endure. 

Those  things  which  I  have  in  mind  as  coming  under  this  third 
division  are  the  things  which  are  purchased  with  the  profits  of 
economic  production  and  economic  distribution  and  come  only  if 
there  are  profits.  There  is  an  economic  expenditure  of  profits  which 
needs  the  consideration  of  the  farmer  and  upon  which  he  is  de- 
manding help.  This  is  the  third  leg  to  the  agricultural  tripod.  If 
the  tripod  is  to  stand  erect  this  third  leg  must  function  as  well  as 
the  other  two  legs.  And  if  an  agricultural  teacher  is  to  fulfill  his 
duties  he  must  not  neglect  any  one  of  the  three  legs.  He  must  have 
helpful  suggestions  on  production  and  distribution,  but  he  must  also 
help  the  farmer  determine  type  and  style  of  house  which  will  be 
both  pleasing  and  economical.  He  must  know  the  place  of  the 
rural  school  and  the  type  of  the  rural  school  which  will  be  the 
most  efficient.  He  must  not  neglect  helpful  suggestions  and  informa- 
tion on  community  activities  and  community  buildings  which  will 
contribute  to  all  phases  of  a  better  community  life. 

FARM  HOME  BASIS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT. 

In  the  development  of  rural  life  the  home  is  the  basis.  Around  it 
all  else  revolves.    There  is  a  community  interest  in  the  farm  home 
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which,  is  not  found  in  the  city  home.  Every  member  of  the  farm 
family  takes  a  keen  interest  in  every  phase  of  the  farm  business. 
Not  only  are  they  interested  in  the  results  of  farm  activities,  but 
practically  every  member  takes  an  active  part  in  every  operation. 
The  women  and  children  do  the'  chores  and  ofttimes  work  in  the 
fields.  The  farmer  is  keenly  interested  in  home  life  because  he 
spends  much  of  his  time  with  his  family.  I  would  like  to  urge 
upon  every  extension  teacher  and  upon  every  farmers'  organization 
such  as  this  the  importance  of  developing  a  program  which  centers 
around  the  home.  It  must  have  in  it  items  in  which  the  men  and 
women  and  the  children  are  interested.  The  program  of  agricul- 
tural education  must  touch  all  members  of  the  family  as  effectively 
as  the  process  of  the  farm  touches  all  members  of  the  family.  Any 
person  who  aspires  to  the  position  of  a  rural  leader  should  remember 
that  the  object  of  increased  production  and  better  marketing  is  a 
better  rural  life,  and,  if  he  is  worthy  of  becoming  a  rural  leader,  he 
will  see  that  every  program  which  he  advocates  touches  all  of  those 
factors  which  are  of  interest  to  all  the  family.  A  commodity  mar- 
keting association  will  succeed  if  properly  managed  if  attention  is 
given  only  to  the  marketing  of  the  commodity.  In  fact,  it  is  likely 
to  fail  if  it  expands  to  other  fields.  •  But  a  farmers-  association  or- 
ganized to  aid  farm  life  in  general  must  have  a  clear  conception  of 
the  principal  problems  and  balance  its  program  accordingly. 

EXTENSION  SYSTEM  IS  AN  EDUCATIONAL  MATTER. 

In  developing  these  three  lines  of  work  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
constantly  in  mind  the  fact  that  our  extension  system  is  an  educa- 
tional system.  It  is  extending  those  things  which  bear  upon  the 
three  problems.  It  is  to  carry  to  the  people  and  to  properly  inter- 
pret all  available  information  on  these  things.  This  presupposes 
that  of  the  millions  of  dollars  which  are  being  spent  for  research 
work  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  a  proper  proportion  is  being  spent  for  investigations 
in  each  line.  It  presupposes  that  facts  have  been  determined  and 
that  there  are  as  definite  and  fundamental  rules  of  procedure  in 
distribution  and  rural  life  problems  as  there  are  in  production.  A 
teacher  can  deal  with  safety  only  with  facts.  If  theories  are  dealt 
with  they  should  be  clearly  labeled  as  theories. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  since  the  extension  system  is  edu- 
cational those  engaged  in  the  work  are  teachers.  A  teacher  does 
not  actually  do  things  for  his  pupil  unless  a  demonstration  is  neces- 
sary. The  demonstration  is  an  important  part  of  good  extension 
teaching  and  should  be  used  much  more  than  it  is.  A  demonstra- 
tion is  never  a  personal  service,  or  should  never  be  performed  as 
such.    It  is  the  teacher's  job  to  train  the  pupil  to  do  things  for  him- 
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self  and  to  train  him  so  thoroughly  that  after  a  reasonable  number 
of  lessons  the  pupil  can  do  and  continue  to  do  these  things  success- 
fully without  any  further  aid  from  the  teacher.  The  teacher  can 
then  teach  other  pupils  or  other  things  to  the  same  pupils.  I  some- 
times think  that  we  lose  sight  of  this  important  fact, 

No  individual  ever  developed  into  a  strong  and  effective  individual 
if  he  had  everything  done  for  him.  No  group  of  individuals  can 
develop  into  a  strong  and  effective  group  if  the  government  does 
things  for  them  which  they  can  do  for  themselves  more  efficiently. 
It  may  be  easier  at  the  start,  both  for  the  individual  and  the  group, 
to  have  somebody  do  the  work  but  in  the  end  it  will  be  disastrous. 
That  is  the  reason  socialism  can  never  develop  a  strong  nation. 
People  who  are  taught  to  lean  lose  the  ability  to  stand ;  and  when 
a  nation's  citizens  can  not  stand  without  supports  the  nation  is 
doomed  to  fall. 

RELATIONSHIP    BETWEEN    EXTENSION    AGENTS    AND    FARMERS' 
ORGANIZATIONS. 

Close  contact  of  extension  agents  with  farmers'  organizations  is 
very  vital  to  the  continued  success  of  the  agent  system.  There  are 
few  extension  agents  and  there  are  many  farmers.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  agent  to  come  in  frequent  individual  contact  with  every 
farm  home  in  his  territory.  If  his  work  is  to  be  most  effective  he 
must  work  through  groups.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  extension 
movement  the  agent  felt  the  need  of  this  group  organization.  He 
wanted  an  organization  that  was  especially  designed  to  give  full 
and  complete  consideration  to  the  problems  of  agricultural  exten- 
sion. He  wanted  the  help  of  the  farmers  themselves  in  outlining 
his  work.  So  he,  with  the  aid  of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, urged  the  formation  of  farmers'  associations  designed  to 
cooperate  with  county  extension  agents.  He  actually  organized 
them.  This  movement  grew  very  rapidly.  Eventually  there  were 
county  extension  organizations  in  many  of  the  agricultural  counties 
in  the  United  States.  These  were  organized  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  cooperating  in  the  educational  work  of  the  Federal  and  State 
agricultural  extension  services.  These  local  county  associations  were 
known  for  the  most  part  as  farm  bureaus,  and  in  the  laws  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  almost  half  the  States  that  name  is  in- 
corporated in  legislation  pertaining  to  extension  work.  This  was 
done  before  there  were  any  State  farm,  bureau  federations  and  long- 
before  an  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  had  been  thought  of. 
The  membership  of  these  county  farm  bureaus  was  made  up  of 
members  of  the  granges,  farmers'  unions,  societies  of  equity  and 
other  farmers'  organizations,  as  well  as  farmers  who  did  not  belong 
to  any  association.  So>  long  as  the  activities  of  these  groups  were 
38826°— 23 2 
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extension  only,  and  so  long  as  there  was  no  State  or  national  organi- 
zation, there  was  no  criticism  of  the  system. 

COUNTY  ORGANIZATIONS  BANDED  TOGETHER. 

The  inevitable  happened.  The  county  associations  banded  them- 
selves together  into  State  federations,  and  the  State  associations  have 
joined  in  this  great  national  movement  which  you  represent.  The 
farm  bureau  became,  almost  over  night,  more  than  a  group  of 
farmers  brought  together  to  cooperate  with  the  county  agent.  It 
became  a  power  in  the  States  and  in  the  Nation.  It  considered  mat- 
ters of  legislation,  and  in  many  places  began  to  engage  in  marketing 
or  other  merchandising  enterprises.  In  some  places  there  was  a 
tendency  to  have  the  county  agent  act  as  the  manager  and  secretary 
of  the  new  type  of  association. 

Farm  bureau  leaders  were  among  the  first  to  see  the  broadening  of 
the  purposes  of  the  county  organizations  and  to  realize  that  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  county  agent  to  the  county  farm  bureau  must  be 
clearly  defined.  This  was  done  in  the  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing made  between  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  on  April  22,  1921.  (See 
Exhibit  A,  p.  14.)  In  this  memorandum  it  is  stated  clearly  that 
"  Since  these  county  extension  agents  are  part  of  the  public  service, 
as  defined  by  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  and  receive  some  part  of  their 
salary  from  public  funds,  they  are  to  perform  service  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  farming  people  of  the  county,  whether  members  of  the 
farm  bureau  or  not,  and  are  to  confine  their  activities  to  such  as  are 
appropriate  to  public  officials  to  perform  under  the  terms  of  the 
Smith-Lever  Act.  *  *  *  They  will  not  themselves  organize 
farm  bureaus  or  similar  organizations,  conduct  membership  cam- 
paigns, solicit  membership,  receive  dues,  handle  farm  bureau  funds, 
edit  and  manage  the  farm  bureau  publications,  manage  the  business 
of  the  farm  bureau,  engage  in  commercial  activities,  or  take  part  in 
other  farm  bureau  activities  which  are  outside  their  duties  as  ex- 
tension agents.  The  county  agents  and  other  extension  agents  will 
cooperate  with  the  farm  bureaus  or  other  like  organizations  inter- 
ested in  extension  won^k  in  the  formation  of  county  and  community 
flans  of  cooperative  extension  work" 

Copies  of  this  memorandum  were  sent  to  all  extension  directors,  to 
all  county  agents,  and,  I  understand,  to  all  county  farm  bureau 
officers,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  principles  laid  down  were  agreed 
to  by  the  farm  bureau  and  by  other  farmers'  organizations. 

AGENTS'  DTJTIES  CONFINED  TO  EDUCATION. 

For  some  reason  or  other  a  few  county  agents  seemed  to  have  dif- 
ficulty in  confining  their  activities  to  those  things  befitting  a  public 
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teacher  and  a  worker  paid  from  tax  money,  and  it  became  desirable 
to  issue  another  statement  on  the  duties  of  county  extension  agents. 
Secretary  Wallace  accordingly  issued  such  a  statement  on  August 
25,  1922.  (See  Exhibit  B,  p.  16.)  He  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  duties  of  extension  agents  were  educational,  that  they  must 
work  with  the  entire  public,  that  the  law  contemplated  cooperation 
with  farmers'  organizations  if  those  organizations  so  desired,  but 
that  such  cooperation  must  be  on  the  lines  of  work  which  come  under 
their  duties  as  public  servants.  I  quote  briefly  from  the  statement 
as  follows: 

As  they  are  public  teachers  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  official  duties  of  exten- 
sion agents  to  perform  for  individual  farmers  or  for  organizations  the  actual 
operations  of  production,  marketing,  or  the  various  activities  necessary  to  the 
proper  conduct  of  business  or  social  organizations.  They  may  not  properly 
act  as  organizers  for  farmers'  associations,  conduct  membership  campaigns, 
solicit  membership,  edit  organization  publications,  manage  cooperative  busi- 
ness enterprises,  engage  in  commercial  activities,  act  as  financial  or  business 
agents,  nor  take  part  in  any  of  the  work  of  farmers'  organizations  or  of  any 
individual  farmer  which  is  outside  of  their  duties,  which  are  defined  by  the  law 
and  by  the  approved  projects  governing  their  work.  They  are  expected,  how- 
ever, to  make  available  to  organizations  such  information  as  will  be  helpful 
to  them  and  contribute  to  the  success  of  their  work. 

Then  follows  a  review  of  the  law  as  it  pertains  to  cooperation  with 
organizations  and  individuals.     The  Secretary  adds: 

This  makes  it  very  clear  that  the  law  contemplates  cooperation  with  farm- 
ers' organizations  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  work  with  which  the  cooperative 
extension  agent  is  charged.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  extension  agent  to  render 
such  assistance  wherever  possible  in  his  teaching  capacity  to  any  agricultural 
organizations  desiring  it.  Furthermore,  the  work  of  these  extension  agents  can 
be  the  most  effective  where  it  is  carried  on  with  organized  groups  of  rural 
people.  It  is  entirely  proper  for  an  agricultural  organization  desiring  to 
cooperate  financially  in  the  work  of  the  extension  agents  to  contribute  funds 
for  the  support  of  such  work,  and  these  funds  may  be  accepted  legally  by  the 
extension  services  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  work  on  approved  projects.  In  short,  it  is  the  business  of  the  exten- 
sion agent  to  cooperate  with  all  agricultural  associations  which  desire  to 
cooperate  on  approved  projects.  If  more  than  one  organization  exists  in  a 
county,  he  must  cooperate  with  all  fairly  and  impartially  in  the  educational 
work  in  which  they  are  mutually  interested. 

AGENTS'  SERVICES  AVAILABLE  TO  FARM  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  ability  of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  and  of  their 
representatives,  the  extension  agents,  to  cooperate  with  a  farmers' 
organization  depends  upon  the  willingness  of  that  organization  to 
cooperate  on  the  work  which  the  agent  may  legally  do.  Naturally, 
if  a  farmers'  organization  wants  to  avail  itself  of  the  advantages 
of  the  extension  agent  system  it  must  be  willing  to  indorse  the  things 
which  the  system  is  created  to  bring  about.    If  an  organization  is 
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not  in  sympathy  with  the  work,  how  can  there  be  cooperation? 
When  any  farmers'  organization  objects  to  the  lack  of  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  a  county  agent,  some  of  the  first  questions  I  ask  are : 
"Are  you  anxious  to  have  the  cooperation  of  the  extension  agent? 
Have  you  asked  for  that  cooperation  ?  Do  you  believe  in  the  things 
he  is  expected  to  do?  Are  you  willing  to  cooperate?  If  so,  just 
how?  "  I  often  find  that  the  blame  for  lack  of  cooperation  rests 
with  the  farmers'  organization  rather  than  with  the  agent. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges, 
held  in  Washington  in  November,  the  committee  on  extension  organi- 
zation and  policy  made  the  following  comment  on  the  Secretary's 
statement : 

Under  date  of  August  25,  1922,  the  honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculture  issued 
a  statement  concerning  the  relation  of  Federal  cooperative  extension  employees 
to  agricultural  organizations.  This  statement  set  forth  clearly  and  force- 
fully the  duties  of  extension  workers  and  their  relation  to  agricultural  organi- 
zations. The  letters  received  from  the  agricultural  extension  directors  indi- 
cate unanimous  approval  of  the  policy  enunciated.  It  is  felt  that  this  state- 
ment has  done  much  to  give  a  clearer  view  of  the  field  of  extension  workers. 

They  also  made  a  report  on  The  Scope  of  Extension  Work  in 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics,  which  was  adopted  by  the  entire 
association.  (See  Exhibit  C,  p.  18.)  I  will  only  quote  briefly  from 
this  report  as  follows : 

The  Smith-Lever  Act  contemplated  a  broad  and  comprehensive  view  which 
covers  all  farm  and  home  problems,  including  economic  production,  economic 
marketing,  and  the  development  of  better  homes,  community,  and  social  condi- 
tions. Extension  workers  *  *  *  are  expected  to  give  information  on  mar- 
keting as  well  as  production.  They  should  give  information  on  cooperative 
enterprises  and  are  within  their  field  when  they  give  information  on  methods 
of  organizing  to  carry  out  the  desired  projects.  On  the  other  hand,  extension 
agents  are  not  authorized  and  should  not  perform  for  individual  farmers  or 
for  organizations  the  actual  operations  of  production,  marketing,  or  the  various 
activities  necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of^  business  or  social  organizations. 

The  report  goes  on  to  point  out  how  essential  it  is  for  extension 
workers  to  cooperate  with  organized  groups  of  farmers  and  home 
makers,  and  concludes  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  strong  interested 
organizations  with  which  to  work  effectively.  It  urges  the  extension 
directors  to  cooperate  with  those  organizations  willing  to  cooperate 
on  approved  projects. 

WHAT   AGENTS  MAY  DO. 

Press  and  platform  comments  on  these  statements  have  placed 
much  more  emphasis  upon  those  things  which  the  agent  may  not  do 
than  upon  those  things  which  he  may  do.  You  will  note  from  the 
quotations  just  made  that  the  things  which  he  may  do  are  greater 
in  number  and  of  more  importance  than  the  things  which  he  may 
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not  do.  He  may  find  out  the  varieties  of  crops  best  adapted  to  the 
region  in  which  he  works.  He  may  locate  the  seed  of  these  varieties. 
He  may  find  out  the  price  asked  for  this  seed  at  different  places.  He 
may  get  information  on  the  proper  method  of  growing  the  crops. 
He  may  collect  information  on  methods  of  marketing  them.  If 
they  are  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  raw  state  he  may  show  how  to 
standardize,  how  to  store,  how  to  pack,  how  to  ship,  and  give  up-to- 
date  information  on  prices  prevailing  at  various  market  points. 

If  it  seems  proper  to  feed  the  crops  to  live  stock  in  the  region,  and 
particularly  if  that  is  the  proper  procedure  for  a  permanent  agri- 
culture, he  may  give  information  on  the  kind  of  live  stock  best  suited 
to  the  climate  and  to  the  crops,  when  to  get  it,  and  what  it  will  cost. 
He  may  tell  what  supplemental  feeds  should  be  used,  where  they 
can  be  secured,  and  what  prices  are  asked.  He  may  get  information 
on  where  the  matured  animals  can  be  marketed,  when  they  should 
be  marketed,  and  the  probable  prices  which  will  be  received  on 
various  markets.  He  may  show  how  to  secure  cars  for  shipment. 
He  may  supply  information  on  the  best  methods  of  marketing. 
He  may  show  how  to  standardize  and  grade  to  get  the  best  returns. 
He  may  tell  of  marketing  systems  in  operation  in  various  terri- 
tories and  explain  how  these  are  conducted.  He  may  give  infor- 
mation on  the  successes  and  failures  of  marketing  enterprises,  both 
corporate  and  cooperative.  He  may  gather  constitutions  and  by-laws 
of  cooperative  organizations,  explain  these,  and  teach  the  farmer 
how  to  organize  cooperative  associations.  He  may  gather  informa- 
tion which  will  help  solve  the  troubles  which  these  associations  en- 
counter after  they  are  organized. 

The  agent  may  secure  information  on  where  the  farmer  can  get 
adequate  credit  at  reasonable  rates.  Just  now  there  is  no  more  im- 
portant problem  before  the  farmer.  New  credit  legislation  of  ad- 
vantage to  agriculture  is  certain  to  be  speedily  enacted.  When  it 
is,  the  extension  agent  should  thoroughly  understand  its  provisions 
and  show  the  farmers  how  they  may  secure  its  benefits.  In  the  mean- 
time, there  is  information  available  which  should  be  in  his  posses- 
sion. There  are  the  credits  available  through  the  farm  loan  banks, 
the  joint  stock  land  banks,  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  the  seed 
loan  acts,  the  credit  associations,  and  the  life  insurance  companies, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  banking  channels.  Extension  agents  are 
expected  to  secure  this  information  and  to  show  the  farmer  how  to 
use  these  various  sources  of  agricultural  credit  to  the  best  advantage. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  farmers'  organization  can  afford  to  neglect 
availing  itself  of  the  services  of  an  extension  agent.  If  an  agent 
is  not  able  to  supply  the  information  needed,  in  so  far  as  that  is  rea- 
sonably possible,  the  farmers  have  a  right  to  demand  one  who  will 
supply  it.     The  county  extension  agent  is  working  in  close  contact 
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with  the  people  of  a  district.  In  this  respect  he  is  like  a  school 
teacher.  The  people  have  a  right  to  demand  an  agent  satisfactory 
to  them,  keeping  in  mind  always,  of  course,  the  things  an  agent  is 
created  to  do. 

The  people  have  established  public  investigational  and  educational 
institutions  such  as  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  State  agricultural  colleges,  and  the  State  experiment  stations. 
These  are  the  sources  of  agricultural  information.  I  have  a  theory 
that  the  closer  farm  organizations  keep  to  these  sources  of  informa- 
tion the  more  likely  they  are  to  succeed.  If  they  do  not  keep  close, 
even  the  sources  of  information  are  likely  to  fail,  for  investigators 
and  teachers  must  keep  the  real  needs  of  agriculture  constantly  in 
view.  This  can  not  be  done  except  by  the  closest  contact  between 
the  agricultural  educational  forces  and  active  farmers'  organizations. 

Exhibit  A. 

Memorandum  of  Under  standing 

Between  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
and  the  States  Relations  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
relative  to  farm  bureaus  and  the  extension  service. 

Since  questions  have  arisen  regarding  the  relations  of  the  farm  bureaus  to 
the  cooperative  extension  service  of  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  has  seemed  desirable  for  the 
national  organizations  representing  the  farm  bureaus  and  the  extension  service 
to  formulate  and  recommend  to  their  State  and  county  organizations  the  follow- 
ing general  outline  of  a  policy  which  may  govern  the  relations  of  the  farm 
bureaus  and  the  extension  service  in  their  cooperative  enterprises. 

THE  FAEM  BUREAU. 

The  county  farm  bureau  is  a  voluntary  organization  of  people  engaged  in 
farming  and  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  the  economic  and  social  inter- 
ests of  agriculture.  It  is  nonsecret,  nonpartisan,  and  nonsectarian,  and  it  is  its 
policy  as  an  organization  not  to  engage  in  commercial  activities.  It  is  open 
to  both  men  and  women  on  equal  terms.  "While  it  may  engage  in  other  activi- 
ties it  is  greatly  interested  in  the  promotion  of  the  cooperative  extension  work 
in  agriculture  and  home  economics  organized  by  the  State  agricultural  col- 
leges and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  under  the  Smith-Lever 
Extension  Act  and  related  Federal  and  State  laws.  It  may,  therefore,  coop- 
erate with  the  extension  service  of  the  State  agricultural  college  and  the  de- 
partment by  contributing  of  its  funds  toward  the  maintenance,  of  one  or  more 
extension  agents  in  the  county  and  joining  in  the  work  of  the  extension  service 
through  its  committees  and  otherwise  under  agreements  with  the  State  exten- 
sion director.  The  farm  bureau  is  organized  with  a  president,  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  executive  committee,  who  will  themselves  or  through  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  farm  bureau  solicit  memberships,  collect  dues,  handle  its 
funds,  and  in  general  manage  its  affairs. 

THE  EXTENSION  SERVICE. 

The  cooperative  extension  service  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  organized  as  a  division  of  the 
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college  to  conduct  extension  work  denned  in  the  Smith-Lever  Extension  Act  as 
follows : 

Sec.  2.  That  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  shall  consist  of  the 
giving  of  instruction  and  practical  demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  to  persons  not  attending  or  resident  in  said  colleges  in  the  several 
communities,  and  imparting  to  such  persons  information  on  said  subjects 
through  field  demonstrations,  publications,  and  otherwise,  and  this  work  shall 
be  carried  on  in  such  manner  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  State  agricultural  college  or  colleges  receiving  the 
benefits  of  this  act. 

This  extension  work  will  deal  not  only  with  agricultural  production  but  also 
with  economic  problems,  including  marketing  and  cooperative  associations  and 
with  the  interests  of  the  farm  home  and  the  rural  community.  The  extension 
service,  including  the  county  agent,  is  as  much  interested  in  the  marketing, 
distribution,  and  utilization  of  farm  products  as  it  is  in  production,  and  it 
may  properly  give  information  and  help  in  all  of  these  lines. 

The  extension  service  in  each  State  is  under  the  administrative  management 
of  an  extension  director,  who  is  the  joint  representative  of  the  college  and 
the  department.  Under  the  director  are  the  State  agents  or  leaders,  the  exten- 
sion specialists  and  the  county  agricultural  agents,  home  demonstration  agents, 
and  club  agents  or  leaders.  The  extension  directors  are  authorized  to  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  with  county  officials,  and  farm  bureaus  or  like 
organizations  with  reference  to  financial  support  for  the  maintenance  of  ex- 
tension work  in  the  county  and  the  plans  for  the  use  of  tup  cooperative  funds 
in  the  extension  work  within  the  county. 

BASIS  OF  COOPERATION. 

The  general  basis  of  cooperation  between  the  county  farm  agents  and  the 
extension  service  will  be  as  follows : 

The  county  agricultural  agents,  home  demonstration  agents,  and  club  agents 
cooperatively  employed  will  be  members  of  the  extension  service  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College  and  under  the  administrative  direction  of  the  extension 
director,  and  will  carry  on  such  lines  of  extension  work  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  representatives  of  the  agricultural  college  and  the  farm  bureaus 
or  other  like  organizations. 

Since  these  county  extension  agents  are  part  of  a  public  service  as  defined 
in  the  Smith-Lever  Act  and  receive  some  part  of  their  salary  from  public 
funds,  they  are  to  perform  service  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  farming  people  of 
the  county  whether  members  of  the  farm  bureaus  or  not,  and  are  to  confine 
their  activities  to  such  as  are  appropriate  for  public  officials  to  perform  under 
the  terms  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  The  county  agents  will  aid  the  farming 
people  in  a  broad  way  with  reference  to  problems  of  production,  marketing, 
and  formation  of  farm  bureaus  and  other  cooperative  organizations,  but  will 
not  themselves  organize  farm  bureaus  or  similar  organizations,  conduct  mem- 
bership campaigns,  solicit  memberships,  receive  dues,  handle  farm  bureau 
funds,  edit  and  manage  the  farm  bureau  publications,  manage  the  business 
of  the  farm  bureau,  engage  in  commercial  activities,  or  take  part  in  other  farm 
bureau  activities  which  are  outside  their  duties  as  extension  agents. 

The  county  agents  and  other  extension  agents  will  cooperate  with  the  farm 
bureaus  or  other  like  organizations  interested  in  extension  work  in  the  formu- 
lation of  county  and  community  plans  of  cooperative  extension  work.  It  will 
then  be  the  duty  of  the  county  agents  under  general  direction  of  the  extension 
director  to  take  charge  of  the  carrying  out  of  such  plans  and  to  cooperate  with 
officers,  committees,  and  members  of  the  farm  bureaus  and  with  other  organi- 
zations and  residents  of  the  county  in  the  prompt  and  efficient  execution  of 
these  plans. 

TERMINOLOGY. 

m 

In  order  to  do  away,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  confusion  now  existing  in  the 
public  mind  regarding  the  organization  and  work  of  the  farm  bureau  as  related 
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to  the  county  agents  and  the  extension  service  generally,  it  is  recommended 
that  hereafter,  in  publicationss  and  otherwise,  the  cooperative  extension  service 
shall  be  differentiated  from  the  farm  bureau  work.  That  is,  the  farm  bureau 
will  have  its  relations  with  the  extension  service  (consisting  of  the  county 
agents,  extension  committees,  demonstrations,  etc.)  as  one  of  its  departments. 
Other  departments  might  be  a  publicity  department,  which  would  prepare  and 
publish  a  periodical  (Farm  Bureau  News),  press  articles  and  notices,  announce- 
ments of  meetings,  etc.,  department  of  relations  with  marketing,  and  other  coop- 
erative associations,  etc. 

The  work  which  centers  in  the  county  agents  would  be  designated  as  the 
cooperative  extension  service  and  the  miscellaneous  enterprises  of  the  farm 
bureau  as  farm  bureau  work. 

FARM    BTJRF.AU    FEDERATION. 

The  county  farm  bureaus  have  their  State  and  national  (American)  farm 
bureau  federations,  which  are  working  on  economic  and  legislative  matters  and 
are  also  promoting  the  extension  service  and  agricultural  education  and  re- 
search. These  federations  are,  however,  not  directly  connected  with  the  exten- 
sion service  and  do  not  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  the  State  colleges 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  involving  the  use  of  federation  funds  and  the 
employment  of  extension  agents,  and  the  college  and  the  department  are  not 
responsible  for  the  activities  of  the  farm  bureau  federation.  There  is,  how- 
ever, much  advisory  consultation  between  representatives  of  the  farm  bureau 
federations  and  officers  of  the  colleges  and  the  department  with  reference  to 
plans  for  advancing  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  States  and  the  Nation. 

(Signed)  J.  R.  Howard, 

President,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

A.  C.  True, 
Director,  States  Relation  Service. 
Apbil  22,  1920. 


Exhibit  B. 

statement  of  the   secretary  of  agriculture  concerning  the  relation   of 
federal  cooperative  extension  employees  to  agricultural  organizations. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  May  8,  1914,  and  supplemental  acts  thereto, 
established  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  between  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  State  agricultural  colleges.  Section  2  of  that 
act  defines  the  work  as  follows: 

Sec  2.  That  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  shall  consist  of  the 
giving  of  instruction  and  practical  demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  to  persons  not  attending  or  resident  in  said  colleges  in  the  several 
communities,  and  imparting  to  such  persons  information  on  said  subjects 
through  field  demonstrations,  publications,  and  otherwise;  and  this  work  shall 
be  carried  on  in  such  manner  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  State  agricultural  college  or  colleges  receiving  the 
benefits  of  this  act. 

It  is  thus  made  clear  that  the  work  of  the  cooperative  extension  employees, 
whether  county  agents,  home  demonstration  agents,  boys'  and  girls'  club  agents, 
or  other  cooperative  extension  workers,  is  educational.  These  extension  work- 
ers are  public  teachers  paid  with  money  largely  raised  from  all  of  the  people 
by  taxation  and  are  charged  with  giving  instruction  and  practical  demonstra- 
tions in  agriculture  and  home  economics.     Their  work  covers  the  entire  rural 
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field,  which  includes  economic  production,  economic  marketing,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  better  home,  community,  and  social  conditions. 

As  they  are  public  teachers  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  official  duties  of  extension 
agents  to  perform  for  individual  farmers  or  for  organizations  the  actual  opera- 
tions of  production,  marketing,  or  the  various  activities  necessary  to  the  proper 
conduct  of  business  or  social  organizations.  They  may  not  properly  act  as 
organizers  for  farmers'  associations;  conduct  membership  campaigns;  solicit 
membership ;  edit  organization  publications ;  manage  cooperative  business  enter- 
prises ;  engage  in  commercial  activities ;  act  as  financial  or  business  agents,  nor 
take  part  in  any  of  the  work  of  farmers'  organizations,  or  of  an  individual 
farmer,  which  is  outside  of  their  duties  as  defined  by  the  law  and  by  the 
approved  projects  governing  their  work.  They  are  expected,  however,  to  make 
available  to  organizations  such  information  as  will  be  helpful  to  them  and 
contribute  to  the  success  of  their  work. 

The  various  Federal  laws  provide  that  cooperative  extension  work  shall  be 
conducted  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  State  agricultural  colleges.  By  an  agreement  between 
these  agencies  an  extension  director  located  in  each  State  is  the  representative 
of  both  the  college  and  the  department.  He  submits  projects  for  extension 
work  to  the  Secretary  for  approval. 

In  carrying  out  these  projects  the  law  provides  that  no  Federal  Smith-Lever 
money,  except  $10,000  per  State,  shall  be  paid  to  the  States  for  cooperative 
extension  work  until 

*  *  *  an  equal  sum  has  been  appropriated  for  that  year  by  the  legislature  of 
such  State,  or  provided  by  State,  county,  college,  local  authority,  or  individual 
contributions  from  within  the  State,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  cooperative 
agricultural  extension  work  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Under  a  later  act  provision  was  made  that 

*  *  *  moneys  contributed  from  such  outside  sources  *  *  *  shall  be 
paid  only  through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  through  State,  county,  or 
municipal  agencies,  or  local  farm  bureaus  or  like  organizations,  cooperating 
for  the  purpose  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

This  makes  it  very  clear  that  the  law  contemplates  cooperation  with  farmers' 
organizations  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  work  with  which  the  cooperative 
extension  agent  is  charged.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  extension  agent  to  render 
such  assistance  whenever  possible  in  his  teaching  capacity  to  any  agricultural 
organizations  desiring  it.  Furthermore,  the  work  of  these  extension  agents 
can  be  the  most  effective  where  it  is  carried  on  with  organized  groups  of  rural 
people.  It  is  entirely  proper  for  any  agricultural  organization  desiring  to 
cooperate  financially  in  the  work  of  the  extension  agents  to  contribute  funds 
for  the  support  of  such  work,  and  these  funds  may  be  accepted  legally  by 
the  extension  service  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  work  on  approved  projects. 

In  short,  it  is  the  business  of  the  extension  agent  to  cooperate  with  all  agri- 
cultural organizations  which  desire  to  cooperate  on  approved  projects.  If 
more  than  one  organization  exists  in  a  county  he  must  coperate  with  all 
fairly  and  impartially  in  the  educational  work  in  which  they  are  mutually 
interested. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  must  necessarily  consider  in  its  administration 
of  Federal  cooperative  extension  funds  the  laws  which  have  been  passed  by 
the  various  State  legislatures  in  accepting  these  funds  and  under  which  agree- 
ments have  been  made  with  those  States  for  conducting  this  work.  If  special 
provisions  relating  to  the  methods  of  cooperation  with  agricultural  organiza- 
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tions  or  other  agencies  are  contained  in  the  States  laws,  which  do  not  conflict 
with  the  Federal  laws,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  accept  such  provisions  in  a  cooperative  project. 

Henry  C.  Wallace, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
August  25,  1922. 


Exhibit  C. 

Scope  of  Extension  "Work  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics. 

(Resolution  of  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges.) 

Extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  all  the  States  is 
conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  Section  2  of  that  act 
defines  the  work  as  follows : 

That  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  shall  consist  of  the  giving  of 
instruction  and  practical  demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
to  persons  not  attending  or  resident  in  said  colleges  in  the  several  communities, 
and  imparting  to  such  persons  information  on  said  subjects  through  field 
demonstrations,  publications,  and  otherwise ;  and  this  work  shall  be  carried  on 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  State  agricultural  college  or  colleges  receiving  the  benefits  of 
this  act. 

The  wording  and  meaning  of  the  above  section  is  clear  and  definite.  The 
work  of  county  agents,  home  demonstration  agents,  boys'  and  girls'  club  agents, 
specialists,  and  other  extension  employees  is  strictly  educational,  since  the  act 
provides  for  the  giving  of  instruction  and  practical  demonstration.  The  Smith- 
Lever  Act  contemplated  a  broad  and  comprehensive  work,  which  covers  all  farm 
and  home  problems,  including  economic  production,  economic  marketing,  and 
the  development  of  better  home,  community,  and  social  conditions. 

duties  of  extension  workers. 

Extension  workers,  including  county  agents,  home  demonstration  agents, 
boys'  and  girls'  club  agents,  specialists,  and  other  workers,  are  representatives 
of  the  State  agricultural  colleges  and  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  should  use  their  time  and  efforts  in  giving  helpful  information  to  the 
people  of  the  various  communities.  These  field  agents  are  expected  to  carry 
the  work  of  research  departments  to  the  people  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home. 
They  are  expected  to  give  information  on  cooperative  enterprises  and  are  within 
their  field  when  they  give  information  on  methods  cf  organizing  to  carry  out 
the  desired  projects.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extension  agents  are  not  au- 
thorized and  should  not  perform  for  individual  farmers  or  for  organizations 
the  actual  operations  of  production,  marketing,  or  the  various  activities  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  conduct  of  business  or  social  organizations.  They  should 
not  act  as  organizers  of  farmers'  associations,  conduct  membership  campaigns, 
solicit  membership,  edit  organization  publications,  manage  cooperative  business 
enterprises,  engage  in  commercial  activites,  act  as  financal  or  business  agents, 
nor  take  part  in  any  of  the  work  of  farmers'  organizations  or  of  an  individual 
farmer,  which  is  outside  their  duties  as  defined  by  the  law  and  by  the  approved 
projects  governing  the  work. 

relation  of  extension  workers  to  organization. 

In  order  that  extension  workers  may  reach  and  assist  the  largest  number  of 
people,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  cooperate  with  organized  groups  of  farmers 
and  home  makers.    Lack  of  funds  and  workers  make  i-t  impossible  to  carry  on 
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projects  with  individuals.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  the  counties  and  com- 
munities, to  have  strong  interested  organizations  with  which  to  work  effec- 
tively. In  some  States  more  than  one  agricultural  organization  exists.  Where 
these  organizations  are  interested  in  extension  projects  and  are  in  a  position 
to  assist  in  the  work,  extension  workers  should  give  all  possible  cooperation 
and  render  impartial  service.  It  is  recognized  that  extension  workers  are  pub- 
lic officials  paid  from  public  funds  and  should  use  their  efforts  in  work  of 
benefit  to  all.  The  best  extension  work  is  secured  where  all  active,  and  inter- 
ested agencies  are  enlisted  in  the  extension  program. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Secretary  of  Agriculture Heney  C.  Wallace. 

Assistant  Secretary C.  W.  Ptjgsley. 

Director  of  Scientific  Work E.  D.  Ball. 

Director  of  Regulatory  Work 

Weather  Bureau Chaeles  F.  Marvin,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics Heney  C.  Tayloe,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry John  R.  Mohlee,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry William  A.  Tayloe,  Chief. 

Forest  Service W.  B.  Geeeley,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry Waltee  G.  Campbell,  Acting  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Soils Milton  Whitney,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Entomology L.  O.  Howaed,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey E.  W.  Nelson,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  Chief. 

Fixed-Nitrogen  Research  Laboratory ,  F.  G.  Cotteell,  Director. 

Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements A.  Zappone,  Chief. 

Division  of  Publications John  L.  Cobbs,  Jr.,  Chief. 

Library Claeibel  R.  Baenett,  Librarian. 

States  Relations  Service A.  C.  Tette,  Director. 

Federal  Horticultural  Board C.  L.  Maelatt,  Chairman. 

Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Board J.  K.  Haywood,  Chairman. 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration 1  Chestee  Moeeill,  Assistant  to  the 

Grain  Future-Trading  Act  Administration— j       Secretary. 

Office  of  the  Solicitor R,  W,  Williams,  Solicitor. 
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